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THE IRRATIONALITY OF THE IRRATIONAL 
I 


HERE are many articles of faith in the credo of a heretic which 
are tenets of the orthodox faith as well. In the heat of contro- 
versy the common belief may be overlooked, but when the presence of 
an element of significant accord is realized, it is often made the basis 
of an attempted rapprochement. It gives some assurance that the 
opposition is still capable of finding grace and winning its way back 
to the peace that passeth understanding, or forward to the action that 
follows it. But occasionally, the possession of a common belief or 
doctrine between those whose general views clash on almost all other 
points is regarded with suspicion—sometimes by themselves, more 
often by others. The labor leader who said that whenever one of his 
acts was approved or acclaimed by the press, he went home and ex- 
amined his conscience, is an example of the first; the remark of a 
liberal publicist that where extreme right and extreme left agree, 
there is double assurance that both are wrong, is an example of the 
second, 

The most tender-minded of mystics and the most hard-headed of 
rationalists have shared the belief, in one form or another, that 
thought is inadequate to reality—that there are certain irrefragable 
limits of cognition set by the nature of things or by the nature of 
thought which can not be transcended. Some have even gone so far 
as to insist upon the existence of an element of ontological irration- 
ality which is not only ‘‘alogical’’ and ‘‘transintelligible,’’ but which 
tan not even be intuited, sensed, or mystically experienced, so that 
our consciousness of the fact that we are ignorant of it, is all the 
“knowledge’’ of it we can have. The words ‘‘inadequate’’ and 
“reality’’ in this connection are profoundly ambiguous. We shall, 


1I refer to the eminent Irrationale of Nicolai Hartmann, Grundziige einer 
Metophysik der Erkenntnis, 2d ed., pp. 231-2. In this book, remarkable in many 
ways, Hartmann attempts to ground a theory of knowledge on metaphysics. In 
the opinion of the present writer, he does more than ground it—he really wrecks 
it on the doctrine of the irrational, elaborated in Part 3 of the book. This 
atticle was inspired among other things by a profound disagreement with 

’s treatment. Instead of a critical Auseinandersetzung, however, a 
More forma] approach to the subject has been taken. 
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therefore, first go on to explain the customary senses in which the 
dictum is intended, and then show that those who propound it— 
whether they pledge allegiance to Plato or Bergson, Hegel or Schop. 
enhauer—derive it from two fundamental and mistaken assumptions: 
(1) that logic and existence are not only distinct, but separate—and 
stand over against one another as the supposed radical disjunction 
between logical validity and matter of fact; and (2) that metaphysics 
is an explanatory science in that it must account for its basic cate. 
gories being what they are and no other than what they are. Start- 
ing from the same premises, the result is that the mystic, in order to 
intuitively penetrate to the innermost essence of things, strips him- 
self at some point of his logical sense and plunges into the stream of 
‘‘overflowing’’ existence, while the rationalist suns himself on high 
in the strong light of his principles, rehearsing propositions which 
are ‘‘true in all possible universes,’’ whatever that may mean. 

If ‘‘reality’’ is a value term (Hegel reminds up somewhere that 
‘‘the real’’ is primarily a religious category) then the statement that 
‘‘thought is inadequate to reality’’ is true but tautologous, for no 
one has the hardihood these days to straightaway deduce value from 
existence. And since we never think values per se, but only about 
their causal conditions and consequences, we can only conclude from 
this that there are various types of activity or experiencing in the 
world. But so far we have not struck the reef of ontological irra- 
tionality, for although everyone will admit that knowing is not eat- 
ing, that they are two different sorts of experience, no one will main- 
tain that eating is irrational. We shall have occasion to repeat again 
and again: diversity is not contradiction and only thinking can be 
irrational. 

If ‘‘inadequate’’ means insufficient or incomplete and reflects the 
extraordinary complexity and inexhaustibility of what is to be known, 
then it is apparent that in the statement ‘‘thought is inadequate to 
things,’’ the time of predication is the same, so to speak, as the time 
im predication, so that the proposition can only be true at a particular 
time. It becomes an eternal truth if we change the tense. But # 
do all propositions about the weather. Whoever tells us on the basis 
of certain cosmological speculations—and not on the basis of an 
epistemology *—that there are some things we shall never know, tells 
us primarily some thing about ourselves, not as knowers, but as or- 
ganisms having a natural history in space and time, and incidentally, 
reveals one item of information about the things that will survive the 
human race. As we shall see later when we come to discuss the facts 


2Or ‘‘Gnoseologie,’’ a horrible word coming into vogue in German phi- 
losophy. Cf. Hartmann, op. cit., and N. Losskij, Handbuch der Logik, Leiphss 
1926. 
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of qualitative immediacy and duration, even when we say that some 
things can not be apprehended by discursive thought, it is an utterly 
different thing from saying that some things are unknowable, just 
as no one would dream of calling attention to the fact that sounds 
are not tastes, by the expression ‘‘tastes are inaudible.’’ Words are 
very tricky, but it must be borne in mind that, strictly speaking, when 
we say that some sounds are inaudible (e.g., a person’s voice), we 
mean that there is something about the nature of what is declared to 
be inaudible which is commensurable with what could be heard if we 
approached nearer, or if the person were in China, which could be 
heard if we set up a radio receiving apparatus. Similarly, when we 
say that the other side of the moon is invisible, we do not mean to 
gainsay the fact that there is something there to be seen—that there 
is another side, for we know why it can not be seen and what condi- 
tions would have to be fulfilled in order that we should be able to see 
it, The lack or absence of a trait does not confer a specific quality 
except when ascribed to an object which had previously been char- 
acterized by that trait. Because we do not see with our taste-bulbs 
does not make them blind and because ideas are different from things 
does not give us the right to call things irrational. To link these 
labored commonplaces to the argument, we say that either ‘‘the un- 
knowable’’ must in analogous fashion be taken as a function of 
natural structure and activity extending in time, or it is a meaning- 
less phrase. So that it follows that if anyone declares anything to 
be ‘‘unknowable,’’ he can not defend his statement by metaphysical 
analysis of existence-at-large or of knowledge-as-such, but only by 
specific considerations of the nature and conditions of thought in the 
particular situation in which it goes on. But since there is nothing 
corresponding to the limits of sensation or threshold of consciousness 
in thinking as such, since we can think about anything in space and 
time, we must conclude that the specifically (and temporarily) un- 
knowable is whatever can not be brought within the range of think- 
ing because of a lack, deficiency, or limitation in our physical in- 
strumentalities or sense-organs. 

But so far, it may be said, we have only skirted the difficulties of 
the problem. There is a sense of the unknowable in which it is iden- 
tified with the transcendental cause of sensation, with something 
which is the guarantor of objectivity and yet is opaque to thought. 
There is the presence of irreducibility and uniqueness; antinomies of 
thought and antinomies of existence; the objectivity of chance and 
irrelevance—all of which are put forward in turn as proof of onto- 
logical irrationality—of cosmic unintelligibility. It is held that 
since the existence of the facts which give rise to the difficulties ex- 
pressed in these conceptions, may be disparaged and toned down, but 
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can not be explained away, the statement that ‘‘thought is inade. 
quate to some aspect of existence,’’ is not only intelligible, but quite 
plausible. 

We shall proceed with our analysis of the allegedly ‘‘irrational”’ 
aspects of existence enumerated in the objection. 


II 


Without trying to settle accounts with current epistemology, the 
argument against an ‘‘unknowable,’’ whether it be Kant’s thing-in. 
itself or Spencer’s unconditioned, may very simply be stated as fol- 
lows. If the ‘‘unknowable’’ is taken to be the cause of any sensation, 
say of the type of causation similar to the kind observed when we 
say that ‘‘sitting on a tack is the cause of pain,’’ then once the 
‘“unknowable’’ is invoked as a cause, we must at least know as much 
about it as we do of the nature of chairs, and tacks, and mischievous 
pupils. Where, however, we introduce an unqualified ‘‘unknow. 
able’’ as a general (!) cause—cause of pain as well as the absence 
of pain—it becomes a purely gratuitous conception, since a significant 
causal relation must be differential and specific. A rubber tack will 
explain the absence of pain, but not the very same ‘‘ unknowable” 
which accounted for its presence. The cause of everything in gen- 
eral—like ‘‘the will of God’’—is the cause of nothing in particular. 
The cause of something in particular must itself have a particular or 
specific efficiency. Causation in general means nothing, then, save 
that there are many specific causes. 

If in objection to all this the dubious inference is drawn that 
‘‘tacks can not be the cause of pain’’ for the reason that we can ob- 
serve no ‘‘determination of force’’ or ‘‘necessary connection’’ be- 
tween antecedent and consequent (Hume), then the ground is also 
cut from under the feet of those who believe in the existence of an 
‘*unknowable’’ which is causally effective sub rosa. For it may be 
asked, what evidence or necessity is there in experience for dragging 
in a ‘‘transintelligible’’ cause, if it is claimed that we can get along 
in ordinary affairs by dropping the notion of an intelligible one! 
In other words, if there is no causal relation observable in existence, 
what specific illumination follows from making the causal relation 
transcendental ? 


III 


It is granted that qualitative immediacy can not be deduced; that 
thought can not suck the stuff of the world out of its finger tips: that 
all prediction is contingent. But what has all this to do with the 
irrational? The terms of logic in their ultimate intention are not 
themselves logical. How can they be? Subject-matter is always 
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alogical. We may utter irrational judgments about the alogical. 
But that does not prove that the alogical is irrational, for we also ex- 
press rational judgments about the alogical as well. There are some 
who say that logic has nothing to do with existence, but such a posi- 
tion can only be defended by arbitrarily restricting the denotative 
inexhaustibility of the term ‘‘existence’’ to what is given in sense- 
perception. No one, however, who grants that it is impossible to 
construct a term purely out of relations can turn around and deny 
the element of the alogical in the construction. But this is frequently 
overlooked for the reason that we often speak of subject-matter and 
existence in general, forgetting that these terms too are specifice— 
that the kinds of subject-matter discoverable, are as relative to the 
specific organizing relations which characterize them as the Aristo- 
telian distinction between matter and form. ‘‘Pure’’ form, then, in 
a sense is always ‘‘purified’’ form and ‘‘bare’’ matter is only metony- 
mously naked. Plotinos was more consistent than Aristotle when he 
said that of ‘‘The One’’ and of ‘‘Matter’’ we can not speak. 

We may repeat this argument in another form in order to show 
that subject-matter and the ‘‘irrational’’ can not be identified. What 
kind of a world would it possibly be in which there was nothing but 
logical relations—a series of universal if-then propositions without 
the particular terms of which they can be predicated? What would 
this be a logic of? A ‘‘logic of nothing in particular’’ (how strange 
a ‘‘science of nothing in particular’’ would sound) proudly declare 
our Platonic logicians. But a logic which is not a ‘‘logic of anything 
in particular’’ must be a ‘‘logie of something in general’’ and before 
the sentence is out we hear that such a logic is one which would be 
true of all possible universes (Russell). But in metaphysics ‘‘none’’ 
and ‘‘every’’ are not interchangeable. Reference to subject-matter, 
no matter how skillfully sublimated in symbols, is inescapable. We 
are forced, then, to conclude that an intelligible world, or if we so 
choose to call it, a rational world, demands the presence of an alogical 
factor in it. Hence, if the very possibility of a rational world im- 
plies the necessary existence of a non-rational element as subject- 
matter of which rationality may be predicated, surely it becomes 
pernicious verbal legerdemain to seize upon this non-rational, dub 
it irrational, and pretend to have proved that the world is in part 
unintelligible. If such a world in which the two factors are as 
mutually implicative as sign and thing signified, as idea and ideatum, 
as valley and mountain, be called an irrational world, what in heav- 
en’s name would a rational world be like? Almost by accident we 
stumble upon a form of an answer which shows us how to use our 
terms properly. He who thinks of a ‘‘rational’’ world as one con- 
structed out of formule and propositional functions without the 
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stuff of particular objects and events, is a victim of an utterly ‘‘ir. 
rational’’ conception. The world is what it is and statements are 
irrational which imply that it is other than it is. But nothing as a 
metaphysical character is rational or irrational, true or false. Even 
irrational thinking, which is so called because it eventuates in irra- 
tional propositions, as an ultimate fact in the world, is not marked 
by an absence of structure and form in its own peculiar function, 
We need only recall the titles of some recent books which are 
‘‘proper’’ to the facts of confused and diseased mentation as such, 
as for example, The Logic of Emotional Thinking or The Psychology 
of Insanity, ete. 

The result of this analysis may seem meagre indeed, but it is 
sufficiently definitive to give the coup-de-grace to all arguments which 
distort the status of the underived, magnify the substantially prior, 
and come to grief in trying to perform the impossible feat of ex- 
plaining what must be taken for granted. A ‘‘separatist’’ logic thus 
finds itself wedded to a ‘‘schismatic’’ ontology and in its attempt to 
legitimize offspring which bear the traces of other parentage, ul- 
timately undertakes to explain why things are (i.e., why they must 
be) instead of limiting itself to describing what they are. The con- 
sequence is that starting with a store of a priori truths which, beneath 
their masquerade of logical generality, are really selections of the 
generic traits of existence, whatever can not be deduced is declared 
to be ‘‘irrational’’ and the entire view is reduced to an absurdity 
when it is held that since reason itself can not be deduced from any- 
thing, reason or thought itself must be irrational. To say that the 
existence of elements in the world makes it in part irrational * is just 
as fatuous, for there could be no world without elements, and the 
question which is put as a poser, why these elements and not others 
exist, could always be asked no matter what elements there were in 
the world. We shall soon see, however, that a question which can 
always be asked and never be answered, is no question at all. But 
if metaphysics is not taken in a sense which makes it explain any- 
thing, but is understood as a descriptive analysis of what existence 
is discovered to be,® then we are rid of such artificial difficulties. 
The facts of variety then become proofs, not of multiple irrationali- 
ties in nature, but of its multi-dimensionality and infinite perspec- 
tives. An explanatory metaphysics can never do justice to genuine 
novelty. 

The fundamental fallacy of all forms of pan-logistic idealism, and, 
strange to say, of the opposing doctrines of voluntaristic irrationalism 

8 Hartmann, Metaphysik der Erkenntnis, p. 530-531. 


4 Meyerson, De l’Ezplication dans les Sciences, Vol. I, p. 223. 
5 Woodbridge, Lecture on Metaphysics, Columbia University Press, 1908. 
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as well, is the failure to realize that a difference is not an antithesis. 
The logical idealists emphasize the antitheses in order to fuse them 
into a synthetic unity while their opponents maintain that just be- 
eause they are antitheses, they can not be explained away by the 
magic word ‘‘sublation’’ (Aufhebung). But there is no more justi- 
fication to speak of the ontologic opposition between the universal 
and the particular, the logical and alogical, etc., as a necessary con- 
sequence of the correlated differences expressed in these polar con- 
cepts, than there is to convert the differentiated status and function 
involved in the relation of father-son, teacher-student, lover and be- 
loved, into deep-seated ineradicable social opposition. Upton Sin- 
clair to the contrary notwithstanding, it is not the essential duty of 
sons and students—although it may be an important one—to carry 
on the class struggle against professors and parents. Not all class 
differences are class struggles. 

The foregoing might be conceded and a final stand made on the 
“moment’’ of individuality, uniqueness, and immediacy in things. 
But the element of brute particularly can not be restricted to only 
a narrow class of privileged entities irrational in their own right. 
For it is as much a part of the derived as of the given, of the remote 
as of the at-hand, of the freshness of first impressions as of the final- 
ity of last impressions. In a word, everything is shot through with 
immediacy in some aspect or other. It is part of subject-matter as 
such—and we are led to the reassertion of the position discussed 
above. From this point of view, the will can no more—and no less 
—be accounted irrational than the intellect, since each has an irredu- 
cible intrinsicality. Further, no matter how we characterized the 
‘irrational’? we should have to admit, so long as ‘‘qualitative dis- 
tinction’’ were a feature of the definition, that two particular in- 
stances of it would have ‘‘moments”’ of irrationality distinct from 
one another and the generic trait which pervaded both. So that we 
would be driven on to a multiplication of irrationalities and to a 
rational classification of them! So far as a rational classification 
was concerned, it wouldn’t make a particle of difference what the 
things classified were called so long as they had distinctive charac- 
ters. Calling them ‘‘irrational’’ may be a misleading way of saying 
nothing more than that nature is infinitely segmented into centers of 
reference, of origin, and of selection; points of view and of vantage. 
Misleading, I call it, because it seems to verbally imply that it is 
possible for something to be given independently of a point of view— 
4 conception which, we have seen, means either equally true for 
all points of view or means nothing. 

In addition, it must not be overlooked that ideas—which are not 
themselves things although they are of things—have a characteristic 
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individuation of their own.’ This is just as true of different expres. 
sions of the same idea. Fingerprints, a picture in the rogue’s gal. 
lery, and a description of character and traits, may convey the same 
meaning to one who knows how to read those things, but as a mode 
of ideal expression each is unique. To vary the illustration—even 
the same simple idea translated into different languages makes it ag 
different as our friend becomes when changing from undress to full 
dress. ‘‘I love you’’ may sound as sweet as je t’aime or Ich lied’ 
dich, but yet it sounds different. As a final example, there is a 
specificity about the color ‘‘red’’ which, although not the particu- 
larity of this red, yet escapes all efforts to make it communicable. 
And so if wherever we make a distinction we are uncovering that 
flash of inwardness which has been called by some ‘‘irrational,’’ then 
we must ludicrously conclude that the realm of intelligibles or ideas 
is as irrational as the realm of things, and that the analytic processes 
of the understanding by which we discover differences and intro- 
duce distinction, is as much a process of ‘‘irrationalization’’ as of 
rationalization—shrouding the objects of thought in mystery as much 
as bathing them in light. But thinking connects and unifies as well 
as divides and separates. And the emphasis on its integrative func- 
tion points the way out of the predicament, for no matter what 
‘*qualitative uniqueness’’ objects thought about have in other con- 
nections, as thought about they are strung together on threads of 
logical continuity. This is what particularly concerns us in our 
denial that the world is irrational, for a world in which all things can 
be completely strung or classified—no matter how diverse and inter- 
secting the threads of classification—is a world which is completely 
intelligible. 

That the world is intelligible does not mean that it is intelligently 
ordered. But it does mean that before it can be intelligently or- 
dered, it must be intelligible. Nor does it mean that whatever has 
an intelligible character is compounded of propositions any more 
than the proposition, ‘‘My friend is intelligent,’’ means that he is 
literally—in his very flesh, bones, and smile—the incarnation of 
intelligence. Is the whole matter then sheerly lexicographical? No, 
it is more than a lexicographical caution which restrains us from 
calling the alogical nuclei of things ‘‘unintelligible’”’ or ‘‘irrational”’ 
and the constitutive flesh and blood of our friends ‘‘unintelligent.” 
For where we suspect the presence of a mystery we shall begin to 

6In this connection compare Plotinos’ doctrine of ‘‘ intelligible matter,”’ 
Enneads, II, 4, 4. ‘‘No doubt that Realm is, in the strict fact, utterly without 
parts, but in some sense there is part too. And in so far as these parts af 
really separate from each other, any such division and difference can be no other 


than a condition of Matter, of a something divided and differentiated. . - a 
(Translation by Stephen Mackenna.) 
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worship instead of persisting in experiment, and if we seek for in- 
telligence where it can never be found we shall not find it where it is. 


IV 


Considerations of a different sort gradually lead us to the prob- 
lem of the antinomies. 

It is indisputable that the more we know, the more we realize 
there is to be known. Instead of being taken as an instance of how 
knowledge grows, a situation of this sort is seized upon as indirect 
proof that there must be some things which can not be known— 
things of whose nature we are not merely ignorant (for ignorance 
presupposes that something is there to be known)—but which are 
ultimately inaccessible to rational definition. The only possible 
ground which can be given for a position which, to put it mildly, 
appears so far-fetched, is that a solution to a question raises a 
number of other questions about the terms in which the answer is 
set, and that the answers to these questions in turn diverge from 
instead of converge to the subject-matter under investigation.” 
Dialectically, the answer is easy. How can divergence or convergence 
be defined independently of some term, result, or sum which a series 
is said to diverge from or converge to? What is it that can here 
be said to be ‘‘transintelligible’’? Certainly not the specific situa- 
tion once the specific difficulty has been eliminated. Not the series 
of questions raised which pari passu accompany growth in knowl- 
edge, for the series of questions is not itself a question at this point, 
since it is not one of its own members. And hardly the possibility 
of there being some definite remote problem in the diverging series, 
since we can not know in advance whether it will be reached, for 
presumably each question itself gives rise to a similar series. But 
we shall venture upon a more fundamental and significant response 
which may be made to any position—of which the above is a special 
case—which holds that thought must stop dead in its tracks before 
“insoluble’? questions—before problems which are ‘‘eternal’’ and 
“eternally unanswerable. ’’ 

The prime consideration which is overlooked by those who hold 
this view is that the general nature of a thing is never the subject- 
matter of scientific inquiry. Questions are always specific. When 
we ask, what kind of a thing is this? there is an implied contextual 
teference ready to answer, if needs be, the counter-question, in re- 
spect to what? The intelligibility of any scientific problem is con- 

"Hartmann, op. cit., pp. 236, 244. He therefore concludes that in the process 
of solution ‘* still other problems develop and with them philosophical astonish- 


ment before the incomprehensible . . . in its ultimate sense philosophical knowl- 
edge is not so much a solution of enigmas as a revelation of wonders,’’ p. 255. 
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ditional upon definite knowledge of what is taken for granted and 
upon exact consciousness of what is to be sought or found. Although 
one problem may lead to another, they are in no sense the same 
problem, even though they may be problems about the same thing, 
The answer to a genuine question or experiment must at least in 
some respect be crucial. If this be so, then the nature of the ‘‘ world 
as a whole,’’ or the nature of anything as a whole, is never a problem, 
since we must already know something about it in order to ask 
further questions. Hence, if our answer to a question raises addi- 
tional questions about the answer, it is absurd to speak of the prob. 
lems so raised as forming a converging or diverging series. The 
fact that ‘‘the whole’’ of anything known can not be exhausted 
through knowledge—that the subject is always something over and 
above the sum-total of qualities and relations predicated of it—does 
not prove that the things known are essentially irrational for the 
simple reason that where our ‘‘why’’ can not be met with a ‘“‘be- 
cause,’’ there is no sense in going through the form of asking the 
question. Similarly, the fact that a settlement of one problem leads 
to the positing of another, far from being an indication that ‘‘the 
problematic’’ is at the heart of nature, simply sets the condition of 
a more intensive investigation of it. In solving a problem, we may 
raise and solve other problems at the same time. But that should 
not occasion surprise. If a solution to a problem never led us any 
further, the world would be regarded as most rational when its in- 
habitants were most ignorant. 

In order to clinch matters we may ask what, after all, 1s a ques- 
tion? The interrogation mark does not define it nor does the inter- 
rogative tone. Our analysis will show that a genuine question is 
one to which a possible answer can be given and understood. Ifa 
question is intelligible, we must be able upon reflection to recognize 
a form of response which would be an answer to it—at least some 
sorts of response which would be possible answers, although not nec- 
essarily true ones. In other words, an apprehension of the condr 
tions which the answer must satisfy is prerequisite to asking a ques 
tion. Of course, a person may unwittingly ask a significant question, 
but he who recognizes it as significant knows something of the 
nature of the situation in the light of which the question appears 
germane or relevant. We are hence led to the conclusion that asking 
questions is not so much bound up with complete ignorance as with 
a limited degree of knowledge. Every teacher knows that he who is 
the most ignorant is not the one who asks the keenest questions. In 
rating students, intelligence testers would do well to provoke ques 
tions even more than to elicit answers. 

On what ground, then, can we say that a question is ‘‘insoluble”’! 
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On no grounds whatsoever—or after a fashion, only on the ground 
of some positive knowledge which emboldens us to say that the 
question is no question at all. It may be retorted that the statement 
that problems are artificial is merely the restatement of a point of 
view from which those problems have no meaning. But the question 
of the ‘‘point of view’’ is exactly what is at issue. The ‘‘point of 
view’? from which such a statement is made, is one from which a 
solution is possible. Either that or ‘‘no solution’’ at all. But we 
have already seen that the things that are ‘‘never solved’’ are not 
problems, but are the ‘‘elements’’ out of which problems arise. If 
some one were to ask me about the locus of last night’s symphony, 
or about the possibility of knowledge in general, or about the color 
of triangles—I should try to show that he had given his words the 


form of a question, but not the sense of one. 


For the sake of emphasis, let us summarize our conclusions so 
far. We know we are confronted with a genuine question only 
when we know, in favorite words of Professor Woodbridge, ‘‘ what 
kind of an answer would be an answer to it.’’* We can not ask 
questions about everything. Further, we recognize an ultimate 
character of existence when we are wise enough to realize that we 
can not ask significant questions about it. And finally, the existence 
of difficult questions proves that the world is complex, not that it is 
unknowable or irrational. 

What has all this to do with antinomies? Simply this, that 
antinomie difficulties show that the trouble lies with the kind of 
questions we ask and not that nature is ‘‘contradictory’’ in parts 
or spots. By an antimony, Kant understood the contradictions 
which reason necessarily develops within itself in its efforts to grasp 
the unconditioned as a unified whole. Now whatever the facts were 
which gave rise to the antinomies, they certainly could not be ex- 
plained away by trying to cram that contradiction into the mind— 
by maintaining that it necessarily arose in our thinking. Hegel was 
perfectly justified in his remark that Kant’s discovery of the facts 
underlying the antinomies was significant, but that his solution was 
trivial. But Hegel himself did not improve upon matters by mul- 
tiplying the antinomies and setting them on a march towards the Ab- 
solute, for he thereby fell heir to all the evils of an explanatory 
metaphysics. Instead of noting that there were different things and 
Processes in the world which invited classification and evaluation, 
he accepted the facts of plurality as a challenge and attempted to 
show that by transcending the ‘‘analytic understanding’’ they could 

*Cf. Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophious, 6, 5: ‘‘For an answer 
Which cannot be expressed the question too cannot be expressed. The riddle does 


hot exist. If a question ean be put at all, then it can also be answered.’’ 
* Encyclopaedie, See. 48 (Lasson ed., p. 73). 
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be unified through the fluidity of the dialectic. He abandoned the 
‘voyage of discovery’’ begun in the Phiinomenologie des Geistes and 
became a transcendental magician in the Wissenschaft der Logik, 
Significantly enough, Hegel admits that the understanding itself 
must pass upon the need of such a transcendence—must pass upon 
the evidence of its own inadequacy and limitation. Failure to con. 
sider the implications of this admission is enough to damn the entire 
system. For when we say that the understanding discovers its own 
inefficacy in a given case, all we mean is that it recognizes the pres- 
ence of a new situation and the necessity of forging new instruments 
to cope with it. But it is the understanding which seeks for new 
methods and it is methods of wnderstanding which are found. §o 
that whatever is sound in the dialectic method is sound because it is 
an intellectual instrument which enables us to understand some as- 
pects of the world—the facts of cumulative growth and mental devel- 
opment—and not because it enables us to create or deduce those as- 
pects. For Hegel, of course, the dialectic method was not an instrv- 
ment of control. 

The so-called ‘‘aporetic’’ or ‘‘antinomic’’ analysis has its uses 
especially as an aid in discovering the kinds of existence there are. 
When we seem to fall into an irresolvable difficulty, we have proof 
positive that we are operating with a limited number of classificatory 
concepts—that we have stumbled upon a specific instance of that 
richness and variety which nature enjoys as over against thought and 
which she discloses to proper and patient investigation. We char- 
acterize in some way the particular structure we have discovered, 
catalogue its defining traits, and proceed in our metaphysical in- 
ventory with a richer store of concepts. When we encounter 4 
structure of the same kind again, it is no longer paraded as an an- 
tinomy—it is recognized as a distinctive type. And so long as we 
want to understand the world and not to change it, this is all 
that we are called upon to do. And if we want to change the world 
in some respect because we understand it, then in addition to recog: 
nizing what we have we must know what it is that we want. These 
remarks can only be denied when, due to an unconscious or deliberate 
selection, certain traits of our immediate environment are erected 
into defining conditions of existence per se. When existence is taken 
connotatively, the variety and the novelty of the world, its emergent 
qualities and pluralistic behavior, serve as an excuse for labelling 
it (I had almost written ‘‘libelling’’ it) irrational. The result is 
a type of metaphysics which is nothing but a romantic lament that 
the world is not all of a piece. 

In lieu of a detailed analysis of the traditional antinomies— 
which would demand a treatise on space and time—we shall venture 
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upon a tentative enumeration of the kinds of antinomies there may be 
said to be. Whenever we are confronted with an antinomy, we 
shall find one of the following to be the case. 

1, The antinomy may be no more than a name for a new and 
difficult problem. To use an example of Professor Morris R. Cohen, 
the problem of ‘‘ how to cross a river without getting wet’’ presented 
an antinomy which was solved by the invention of boats. There 
is no harm in using the word ‘‘antinomy’’ in this way, provided it is 
denatured of its dangerous connotation of ‘‘insolubility.’’?° But 
if so used it will cover another situation or event, also widely her- 
alded as antinomic, in which we have a resultant effect of opposing 
forces. The commonest illustration is ‘‘riding downhill with the 
brakes on.’’ But it is quite evident that this so-called antin- 
omy is the solution to the ‘‘antinomic’’ problem of ‘‘how to ride 
down a steep hill without breaking one’s neck.’’ If critical minds 
like Professor Cohen persist, for some strange reason, in calling these 
problems and solutions antinomies, we may soon expect others to 
trumpet abroad the discovery that only in an antinomiec world ‘‘can 
a starving man be revived with a starvation diet’’ or ‘‘made immune 
to a disease by being inoculated with its germs.’’ Scientific texts 
would then be called ‘‘Exercises in Mystification.’’ 

2. It may be that what we call an antinomy is a discovery of 
some fundamental feature of existence which does not permit of dis- 
cursive analysis or of a mechanical transformation and reduction 
which makes it available for other types of experience. We then 
give a descriptive account of it and say that although associated with 
other experiences, it can not be communicated, derived, or divided 
by them. It is sui generis. Its distinctive qualities and relations 
define a new species. We have then added another pigeonhole to the 
classificatory cupboard. This would be our procedure were we to 
discover a new color—or taste—or type of personality. But we 
must remember that we are not always discovering something new, 
otherwise there would be no need of classification at all. 

3. Most frequently, however, we shall say that what an antinomy 
shows is that the apparent questions we have asked do not permit of 
any intelligible answers and that therefore they are not genuine 

10 For Hartmann, however, to speak of solving an antinomy is nonsense. 
‘The essential nature of an antinomy,’’ he says, ‘‘can be expressed in a simple 
formula: Neither being as such nor thought as such is contradictory, but the 
claim that thought can completely understand Being is contradictory. The 
antinomy is the indicator of the radical disparity (Unangemessenheit) of Being 
and thought. Hence, any claim that antinomy has been solved is doomed to 
failure in advance,’’ op. cit., p. 260. In his essay on ‘‘ How is Critical Ontology 
im general Possible?’’ he also writes: ‘‘. .. Alle echten Antinomie sind not- 


Wendig unlésbar. . . . Eine lésbare Antinomie ist ein hélzernes Eisen.’’ Fest- 
schrift fiir Paul Natorp, p. 173. 
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questions, just as we may say that without reference to physical 
space the question as to whether any set of geometrical postulates 
is true turns out to be meaningless. This by no means necessarily 
implies that those natural structures about which we have asked im- 
proper questions do not exist—that they have no intelligible form 
of their own—but merely indicates that some of the assumptions 
upon which our analysis is based, lead to inconsistencies in our final 
description. For example, space and time do not vanish no matter 
how many apparent antinomies we discover in them. But the hy- 
phenating of space-time may be necessary if we are to avoid the 
analytic difficulties which follow upon taking those concepts sepa- 
rately as ‘‘skeletonized abstractions.’’ (2) and (3) may be the 
same. 

4, Or we may come to the conclusion that there is really no 
genuine subject-matter under investigation. This is our answer to 
people who ask whether ‘‘round-squares’’ subsist or exist—to those 
who try to convert verbal unintelligibilities (contradictions in terms) 
into some sort of structural intelligibilities. This antinomy covers, 
once having defined whole numbers, such a phrase as ‘‘the greatest 
conceivable number’’; covers all the universal negative and affirma- 
tive judgments which may with equal justice be predicated of ‘‘null 
classes’’ since their contradictories can not be true, ete. Discussion 
that centers around sounds and statements like these at best leads 
to a clarification of linguistic usage and at worst results in a pseudo- 
metaphysics of nonsense syllables. 


V 


The existence of chance is the critical point of the entire argu- 
ment. How can we maintain that the stuff of things is intelligibly 
ordered and yet admit that a part of the world is given over to 
chance. Now there is one apparent way out which we can not take, 
although it has recommended itself to most philosophers. It may 
be said that chance is a result or function of human ignorance—that 
it is Simply and solely the ‘‘unexpected’’ and is hence characteristic 
of the state of our mind and not a characteristic of natural events. 
Sut if one were to claim that any particular case of human ignorance 
was itself a chance event, the same answer, on this view, would have 
to be made and we should be lost in an infinite regress. We may 
account for irregular departures from exact laws by attributing 
them to errors of observation, yet we can not ultimately account for 
these errors in the same way (Peirce). But these considerations seem 
to have no weight in face of the ery—‘‘If we only knew enough—we 
should be able to predict everything.’’ Here again, without entering 
into the details of the argument, we must recall Bergson’s demon- 
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stration in Chapter III of his Donneés Immédiates de la Conscience 
—that to completely predict the future would really be to behold and 
enact it in the present, and that to completely reconstruct the past 
would be to actually lwe it. Science, then, is not prophecy, chance 
is objectively real and we are ignorant of many more things than 
of chance events. Hence ‘‘ignorance’’ can not be essentially ex- 
haustive of the meaning of chance. 

Are we not, therefore, arguing against ourselves, for if chance 
is objective have we not an instance of something which can not be 
reduced to law—of something which is objectively unintelligible? 
And those who believe that this difficulty, if true, would be fatal 
to our theory, come forward with an answer which is really an 
answer to something else. It runs as follows: There are such things 
as ‘‘laws of chance’’ which enable us to make predictions that are 
verified within close limits. Chance, therefore, is neither a matter 
of ignorance nor is it an instance of unintelligibility, since prepon- 
derantly successful prediction is a proof of rational connection. 
This argument is specious because, misled by words, it is forgotten 
that the so-called laws of chance are not laws of particular chance 
events, but of series of chance events. They give information about 
statistical frequencies and not specific occurrences. The question 
which still remains to be answered is whether the contingency of 
specific events—its irreducibility to fixed law—is evidence of irra- 
tionality in nature. 

If we say chance is irrational it is because we can not predict 
the focussing of the innumerable causally-connected series of events 
which gives us the unique event. But if we can not predict with 
certainty—if we can not make reference to a future event without 
a qualifying clause of some kind—nevertheless, we can very well 
account for the event after it has happened. It is then understood. 
If we remember that we are talking metaphysics and not politics, 
we may say with Hegel that we can only understand what the world 
has been and that although what the world will be depends upon 
what it was and is, yet the future can never be understood until it 
becomes the past.11 We may see quite easily that given certain 
things—other things must be, but we can not see why these certain 
things must be given when, where, and how they are. To attempt 
to explain that giveness would be to tell the world what it must be— 
would be an attempt to deduce existence and play at being the Cre- 
ator. But it will be strenuously objected that something has already 
happened, that something is already given, and that we should 
be able to foresee in advance what must, and therefore will, happen. 
True—if we assume that what will happen will be similar to what 


11 Cf. Woodbridge, Purpose of History, Chap. II. 
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has happened. True—if there are no counteracting forces. True if 
—there’s the rub! That little word tf may be differently accented 
in thought to bring out its varying connotative moments of law, in- 
determination, and real possibility. In what kind of a world can 
we say if? Only in a world which is ordered and yet which is in 
time, a world in which a great many things have occurred and in 
which many more things may occur. An object thrown into the air 
must fall ¢f the wind is not high. An object caught in a high wind 
must rise if there is no storm, ete. We can not spatialize our time, 
gallop up to some point-instant, take a look and then gallop back 
again. We must wait for each moment to come, prepared for what 
it may be, for what it may bring and for what we may make of it. 
If every instance of diversity and specificity is attributable to chance, 
then every event, literally speaking, is characterized by some element 
of chance because it takes place in time. Conrad entitled one of 
his novels Chance. He might just as well (or ill) have called any 
one of his tales by that name, for when we read a story with the 
consciousness of what such a title means, we realize that nothing 
could have happened in it without that conjuncture of events in 
time which we call chance. In this sense, there are no degrees of 
chance. 

The question then reduces itself not to whether time is real, 
but to whether an intelligible account of it can be given. Although 
quite ready to cheerfully answer in the affirmative, we must leave 
the detailed analysis of time for another occasion and content our- 
selves with some terse remarks about its alleged irrationality. Aris 
totle had practically said that if nothing depended upon time for 
its realization, everything would already have happened. We may 
go further and say that if everything had already happened, we 
could not even know the laws by which it had happened—or whether 
it had happened in accordance with any laws at all, since whatever 
the case might have been, the knowledge itself would have been 
past. Present knowledge and memory would be impossible. Every- 
thing would have ‘‘had been’’ known. Since without time there can 
be no prediction and recall, the presence of time can in no signifi- 
cant sense be called irrational. 

If from a different point of view we start as Dewey and White 
head have done, with the world as an aggregate of events qualified by 
objects, then time becomes inseparable from extension because ex- 
tension becomes the persistence or continuance of a series of events. 
The argument of the first part of the paper can then be generalized to 
include time as an essential aspect of intelligibility as such.” 

There are many who, like Professor Samuel Alexander, have 


12 My friend, Mr. Ernest Nagel, convinced me that this could be done. 
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added or discovered a third attribute of time in Substance and call 
themselves Spinozists. 


Smwwney Hoox 
New York Crry. 





WILLIAM JAMES AND THE WILL TO BELIEVE 


ES beauz esprits se rencontrent! Professor Dickinson Miller 
and I seem to have been concerned recently with just the same 
subjects. I, too, have been writing a review of Professor Bixler’s 
book, Religion in the Philosophy of William James (for Mind) ; 
I, too, have been expounding the greatness of James’s perform- 
ance and even more of his mind (in the April Personalist), and, 
apropos of the early history of pragmatism, I have been refer- 
ring to the important part played in it by Professor Dickinson 
Miller’s criticism. I was therefore extremely interested in what he 
said in his exquisitely phrased review of Professor Bixler in this 
JouRNAL (XXIV, No. 8), and agreed cordially with his premises. 
I agree that James ‘‘is the most important and the most valuable 
figure in American philosophy’’ and that Professor Bixler has writ- 
ten an excellent book about him. But I am the more puzzled by the 
conclusions he draws from these premises, and do not see how they 
ean logically be arrived at. Nor can I share Professor Miller’s regret 
(p. 210) that after thirty years the Will to Believe should still be 
cherished. What seems to me ‘‘disheartening’’ is rather that a 
critic so sincere, intelligent, sympathetic, and appreciative as Pro- 
fessor Dickinson Miller should still be repeating his old criticisms 
after thirty years, and should not have moved an inch from the posi- 
tion of his famous article on ‘‘The Will to Believe and the Duty to 
Doubt.’’ For those thirty years have surely established the vitality 
and fertility of James’s doctrine, and completely undermined the 
logical stability of a standpoint James was the first to challenge. It 
baffles me how Professor Miller can stand so firm on it. His case is 
psychologically interesting, but I fear desperate, and it is not in the 
hope of shaking him that I shall endeavor to point out the flaws in his 
criticism, 

He admits, of course, that, as James himself had emphasized, the 
“Will to Believe’’ was a collective term of reference for a number of 
human habits in matters of belief that included wishes and cravings, 
besides the strict will to believe ; also the selective direction of atten- 
tion, and the willingness to believe and to act upon risks in default of 
absolutely certain knowledge. James had inferred from these uni- 
versal psychological phenomena a certain limited ‘‘right to believe’’ 
at one’s own risk, but had provided an objective check upon the whole 
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procedure by subjecting it to the pragmatic test; in the end (how. 
ever long delayed) the empirical consequences of a belief were needed 
to ratify it and decided upon its value. The doctrine was thus far 
from being mere subjectivism or a warrant for uncritical credulity; 
its real significance lay in its recognition of how very much more 
than logical reasoning goes to the making of all human beliefs. It 
showed up completely and forever the traditional cant about ‘‘dis- 
interested’’ knowledge and ‘‘pure’’ thought, and thereby deprived 
many philosophers of their stock-in-trade and inflicted a deep wound 
upon their vanity. 

The fundamental ground, however, for Professor Miller’s quarrel 
with James’s contentions appear to be that it antiquates the belief 
that reality is rigid and that the whole duty of cognitive man con- 
sists in humble submission to unalterable fact. His conception of 
reality is static, and he refuses to have it upset by experiment and 
experience. So in 1927, as in 1899, he steadfastly ignores the em- 
pirical factor in James, and declares his philosophy a deadly poison, 
even though in the interval science has been rejuvenating itself by 
scrapping most of its old ‘‘axioms’’ and has flourished exceedingly 
on deep potions of the very sort he condemns. 

This is what seems to be behind his declarations that ‘‘he has not 
the faintest desire to believe for the sake of believing’’ (who has?), 
‘*but only to know what is really there, and to appreciate its re- 
ligious import. That import can obviously never be adequately con- 
veyed for the soul in the language of analysis, but only in the lan- 
guage of appreciation, but it must be consistent with analysis’’ (p. 
205), that ‘‘our rationality consists in thinking of the universe or 
any part of it as it is, and not as we ‘demand’ that it shall be’’ (p. 
208), that if we adjust ourselves to what does not exist,? or is not cer- 
tain we are always before long maladjusting ourselves to what is and 
does’’ (p. 210), that ‘‘all error arises from believing something be- 
cause I like it or disbelieving the alternative because I dislike it or 
omitting further thought and inquiry because I dislike it. The mind 
is either biased or precipitate. The cure for error is the examina- 
tion of the facts . . . thus passion is always at the root of errors” 
(p. 209). 

But where in such pronouncements is there any trace of the con- 
siderations which, thanks to James, have come to pervade the atmos- 
phere of every modern, critical philosophy? It seems never to have 
entered Professor Miller’s mind that the processes which generate 
error are also the processes which generate truth, that ‘‘passion” 
is at the root also of truth, that the mind is always ‘‘biased’’ (or 


1 Italics mine. 
2 Italics mine, 
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better, ‘‘interested’’) and could not function unless it were, that un- 
less we seek we shall not find, that ‘‘truth’’ and ‘‘error’’ and ‘‘fact’’ 
and ‘‘analysis’’ are all relative to problems and purposes and alter- 
natives, and change and grow and can be altered, nay, that the ‘‘uni- 
verse’ itself (if we dare to postulate so bold an assumption!) does 
not stay ‘‘as it is,’ at any rate for human knowledge. Thus Pro- 
fessor Miller continues to show himself utterly blind to a very im- 
portant part of the thought which originated with William James! 

But this perhaps is his own concern ; what is plainly reprehensible 
is that he should impugn the religious value of James’s philosophy, 
because it runs counter to his prejudices. For it is demonstrable 
that the religious consciousness normally demands what James can 
grant it and Professor Miller can not. It does not desire a rigid 
and inexorable cosmic order, which remains as it is, whatever we may 
say and try and do. The name of ‘‘God’’ has been so habitually 
taken in vain by philosophers and they have invented such weird 
deities, that one hesitates to use it, but surely in the thought of the 
vast majority of religious people, and even in the mouths of many 
philosophers, it has always stood for a power that, if not always 
personal, was at least responsive to the religious nisus, that could be 
moved by prayer, that was capable of communion with man, nay even 
that did not disdain to reveal itself in ‘‘miracle.’’ Professor Miller 
may prefer a ‘‘God’’ that does none of these things, but he can 
hardly claim that orthodox religion supports him. 

Nor can he be so ignorant or contemptuous of theology as to 
imagine that it would sanction his polemic against creation and in- 
determinism. He holds (p. 207) that ‘‘creation, exactly as much 
as power (because it would be a case of power), involves a fixed re- 
lation of cause and effect. The power to create must depend on a 
law that whenever a certain move (fiat or whatever) on the part of 
the creator takes place a certain fact comes to exist . . . if a volition 
or anything creates, it determines; if it is created it is determined. 
... Creation and indetermination have nothing to do with each 
other.’’ This is plain speaking, and it plainly begs the question. It 
is a refusal to allow the adequacy of the old conceptions of ‘‘cause”’ 
and ‘‘law’’ to be questioned, and to entertain the possibility of an 
indeterminate ‘‘will’’ and ‘‘power.’’ It would be more convincing 
if rationalist philosophers had ever found a successful answer to 
Hume’s poser—Why should the future resemble the past?, and it 
too obviously ignores the modern tendency both in science and in 
philosophy to treat ‘‘cause’’ and ‘‘law’’ as methodological assump- 
tions or even fictions. Finally is it not theologically unsound? Does 
it not flatly contradict the Christian doctrine of ‘‘creation out of 
nothing’’? It may be contended that this doctrine is, philosophically, 
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foolishness; but I would submit that it and free-will and alterna. 
tives and miracles and novelty all belong together, and suggest far 
too coherent an interpretation of very insistent facts of experience 
to be dismissed without examination. If they were examined thor. 
oughly, they would probably coalesce into a rational and attractive 
alternative to the traditional rationalism, which has, quite unjustly, 
claimed a monopoly of ‘‘reason’’ and ‘‘logic.’’ As a matter of fact 
the account rationalism gives of ‘‘reason’’ is anything but rational, 
and its ‘‘logic’’ is anything but logical. And it is utterly untrue 
that reasoning implies determinism; on the contrary the generation, 
success, and failure of no judgment can be understood, unless it is 
regarded as claiming to be the best judgment that can be judged 
relatively to a particular situation and as preferred to all competitors 
for this reason. 


F, C. S. ScHILuer. 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





BOOK REVIHWS 


The Golden Day. Lewis Mumrorp. New York: Boni and Live- 
right. 1926. Pp. 283. 


This book is written with distinction; it reveals a mind that is 
at once cultivated and keen; and the treatment of the subject is 
graceful and light without being trivial. The author is always stin- 
ulating and one’s liking of the book is not conditioned upon agree- 
ment with his views. The book gives a thoughtful survey and crit- 
icism of American civilization as it is expressed primarily in Amer- 
ican literature, and secondarily in American philosophy and science. 
Its limitations come from its intention; as a survey it is somewhat 
sketchy, giving the impression of a rather disconnected series of 
views of the American landscape. The various cultural attitudes 
are represented separately ; they appear and then drop out, without 
issuing one from the other. 

One is apt to think of America as a break with the European 
tradition; the author successfully makes the point that America is 8 
further development of the European tradition. When the civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Ages collapsed, Europe set before itself the task 
of creating a new culture and a new tradition; and the migration to 
America is an incident in this process, an attempt to build the new 
structure of life in a new world. ‘‘The colonization of America is 
the dispersion of Europe.’’ The individualism of American life is 
the individualism of the Renaissance period; its pioneering spirit a8 
exemplified, for instance, in the life of Thoreau and the writings of 
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Cooper, is an expression of the romantic movement in Europe, with 
its motto ‘‘back to nature,’’ which meant really a desire to start 
things from the bottom up; finally, the technological, materialistic 
aspect of American life is an outcome of the rise of science in the 
seventeenth century. Thus, the new America, to a large extent, is 
the renewed Europe seeking to assure itself of success by making its 
house in a new land that is unencumbered by old habits and tradi- 
tions. 

The author suggests a rough division of American history into 
three episodes: the episode of the puritan, of the pioneer, and of 
the business man, each of these being both unlike and like the others. 
The puritans were protestants colorizing the East; they embodied 
a curious mixture of religious fervor and materialism, and inter- 
preted service to God as meaning cultivation of the soil, hard work, 
and thrift. The pioneer, in his turn, represents the stage of west- 
ward expansion ; whereas the puritan more or less preserved his Euro- 
pean habits, the pioneer shed them all and assimilated himself to 
the wilderness; in character, he was rebellious and impulsive, while 
the puritan was disciplined and orderly; and both were hard and 
ruthless in their relations to nature and to human beings. The se- 
verity of the puritan conscience fitted perfectly into the severity of 
living and social relations necessitated by a primitive environment. 
The third stage brings us to the present—it is the age of industry 
and of the business man; the pioneer, with his irregular, anarchic 
mode of life gives place—indeed, gives rise—to the man of industry 
and the settled order which he represents. The fact is that the 
pioneer hardly ever went back to nature in the mood of Words- 
worthian ecstasy; his was a practical relation to the environment, 
which he sought to conquer by mechanical means. Even today when 
the American re-lives the stage of the pioneer during his two weeks’ 
vacation in the country, he is not the mystic immersing himself in 
nature; he is energetic and industrious; he saws wood, builds fires, 
drives furiously about, camps and goes out picnicking; his relation 
to the wilderness is active and physical rather than romantic and 
contemplative. 

The author proceeds to establish a correlation between the his- 
torical process and the development of culture in America. The two 
sides of the puritan character were embodied in Jonathan Edwards, 
the theologian, on the one hand, and in Benjamin Franklin, the 
shrewd practical philosopher, on the other. The life of the pioneer 
is vividly depicted in the novels of Cooper. Then comes the Golden 
Day, in which the American genius reaches a culmination; Emerson, 
the philosopher and poet, Thoreau, with his intuitive apprehension 
of the spirit of nature, Melville and Hawthorne, with their tragic 
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sense of life, Walt Whitman, the jolly pagan, singer of the ‘‘ vast 
unconscious scene ’’ of America, exponent of the ideal of life and life 
abundant—these are the suns which make America’s Golden Day, 
Emerson outshines them all; he is complete as a man and complete ag 
a thinker; in his philosophy, he achieves a synthesis of the physical 
with the spiritual. ‘‘For Emerson, matter and spirit were not ene- 
mies in conflict : they were phases of man’s experience: matter passed 
into spirit and became a symbol: spirit passed into matter and gave 
it a form.’’ Emerson is of the American scene and yet beyond it; 
he transcends it only in order to view it in better perspective. Mr. 
Mumford expresses his point so admirably that we must quote: 
‘Critics have too often spoken of Plato’s forms as if they were 
merely a weak escape from the urgent problems of Fifth-century 
Athens; and of Emerson’s, as if they were a neurotic withdrawal 
from the hurly-burly of American life. They were both, in a sense, 
a withdrawal; but it was a withdrawal of water into a reservoir, or 
of grain into a bin, so that they might be available later, if they could 
not be effectively distributed at once. Both Plato and Emerson had 
mixed with the life about them and knew its concrete details: both 
were conscious of the purely makeshift character of existing institu- 
tions: both were aware that they were in a period of transition. In- 
stead of busying himself with the little details of political or economic 
readjustment, each sought to achieve a pattern which would permit 
the details to fall into place, and so make possible a creative renova- 
tion.”’ 

After the Golden Day, the decline; of this the cultural manifesta 
tions are the pragmatic acquiescence (Howells, Mark Twain, W. 
James), and the escape into the past, that is to say, to Europe. Mr. 
Mumford finds very little comfort in the present; we are now only 
continuing the Gilded Age, we are beset with industry, our lives are 
absorbed in instrumental activities. The book concludes with a call 
for a ‘‘double process of encountering more complete modes of life, 
and of reformulating a more vital tissue of ideas and symbols to sup- 
plant those which have led us into the stereotyped interests and ac- 
tions which we endeavor in vain to identify with a full human exist- 
ence.’’ 

The emergence of the Golden Day is really left unexplained by 
Mr. Mumford; it remains unrelated both to its time and to its 
place. The Golden Day supervenes upon the epoch of the pioneer, 
which our author describes as barren of cultural value, and precedes 
industrialism ; it comes by a miracle, as it were, for the great figures 
which give it its lustre do not issue from their age,—they express 
themselves, and then disappear into nothing. Mr. Mumford suggests 
the following explanation: ‘‘It is at the hour when the old ways are 
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preaking up that men step outside them sufficiently to feel their 
beauty and significance: lovers are often closest at the moment of 
parting. In New England, the inherited medieval civilization had 
become a Shell; but, drying up, it left behind a sweet acrid aroma, 
and for a brief day it had a more intense existence of the spirit... . 
In the act of passing away, the Puritan begot the Transcendentalist, 
and the will-to-power, which had made him what he was, with his 
firm but forbidding character, and his conscientious but narrow ac- 
tivity, gave way to the will-to-perfection.’’ This passage states a 
sequence, but does not explain it; rather, it clothes it in a poetic 
simile. Is it that the author has underestimated the significance of 
the pioneer attitude, or that he has overestimated the magnitude of 
the figures of the Golden Day? Probably both. One can not go into 
detailed argument, but one may be allowed to suggest that perhaps 
the American scene both of the past and of the present is richer in 
spiritual significance than Mr. Mumford grants, that the Golden Day 
was not a climax, but the prefigurement of a climax still in the fu- 
ture, and that the later cultural period, as displayed, e.g., in the 
thoughts and writings of William James, is an advance upon the 
Golden Day. The more recent cultural movement, though inferior 
to the Golden Day in point of form, has more vitality and seems more 
native to the soil of the new world; and this not in so far as the new 
world is materialistic, but as it incarnates tireless, endless creativity, 
experimentalism, concreteness, hopefulness,—what James called 
“moralism’’ and ‘‘meliorism.’’ Despite his protestations, Mr. Mum- 
ford falls into the typically European blunder of confusing interest 
in technology with materialism ; the fact seems to be rather that the 
American technological advance has not killed the native American 
idealism, but has given it a new direction. 


RaPHAEL Demos. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Gegen den Empirismus. WaupemMaR Meurer. Leipzig: Felix 

Meiner. 1925. Pp. xxxvi + 568. 

To be honest the reviewer must confess that he has found the 
reading of this book not only laborious, but unrewarding. The main 
ideas for which Meurer argues so earnestly and at such length are 
intrinsically about as presentable and defensible as those of trans- 
cendental idealists in general. But clarity can not be counted 
among the author’s virtues, and his crusading zeal and. tenacious 
industry do not go far in compensation. The repeated peculiari- 
ties of his style, moreover, are not such as to increase the literary 
quality of his work. When he writes flowingly there is more repe- 
tition than progress, and when compactly he is hard to follow. The 
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many subdivisions of the book are almost wholly lacking in usefy] 
summarizing sections. Those who are opposed to his views will 
certainly not feel compelled to go through the labor of working out 
a fair understanding of what he writes; and those who are inclined 
to agree will probably be dissappointed if they turn to the book for 
support of the theses. The argument that knowledge is the meta. 
physically ultimate is very much better presented, for instance, by 
Haldane, who himself is no paragon of lucidity ; and Haldane’s treat. 
ment of the sciences is also much more reasonable. 

Meurer attacks empiricism and all its works; but he wishes to 
establish in its place a very limited new science with a new content 
and method. In most of his remarks about science and the scientific, 
then, the ordinary reader’s difficulties are like those experienced in 
trying to follow Mrs. Eddy on this subject. Knowledge (Wissen) is 
underivable, absolute, the only reality. The vitiating error of em. 
piricists is to assume that knowledge is derived from something else, 
In ethics and in psychology as well as in metaphysics the spirit of 
empiricism is shown to have been banefully active. The conflicts 
and evils of the modern world are largely due to the spread of em- 
piricism. 

One who would escape from the snare must have a quasi religious 
experience in which the insignificance of the world of nature and of 
human individuals is recognized. The over-individual is the under- 
lying fact, so to speak. Ethical doctrines have been corrupting in 
so far as they have been based on a belief that the the individual is 
of metaphysical importance, that he is faced by a physical world of 
independent reality, and that knowledge is only a utilitarian frag- 
ment of human life. Brentano is declared largely responsible for 
the spread of a pernicious empirical theory of ethics, and his doe- 
trines are analysed destructively and at length. Husserl’s philow- 
phy was corrupted by Brentano’s influence, and even Scheler’s better- 
sounding propositions are untenable. Nietzsche and Driesch are 
credited with insight on certain points. But in general Meurer evi- 
dently does not find it necessary to place his own doctrine in any 
particular historical development, and insists briefly on its difference 
from any theory of a priori categories and from rationalism. 

Since knowledge can be derived from nothing antecedent to or 
essentially other than itself, the principle of the ultimateness o 
knowledge is the basic insight of a true science. The world of n4- 
ture exists only in and for knowledge: it should be understood 3 
dependent, not independent. Of course, the fundamental principle 
is not to be supported by any empirical inductive argument; and it 
is equally incapable of any kind of purely logical demonstratio2. 
But once grasped in a ‘‘nichtempirischen Erfahrung’’ (an intriguing 
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concept), this principle makes plain the unscientific character of 
all that passes for science now. 

Empirical psychology shares the general contamination. Knowl- 
edge is not a mere subordinate part of the psychical: it is in fact 
synonomous with the truly psychical, since it alone can never lose 
immediacy. Time has no importance for the psychical, properly 
conceived. What psychologists find as consciousness is only knowl- 
edge of a certain type. The ‘‘I’’ is falsely understood as merely a 
unification of a manifold of empirical data. But, concerning the 
“T? one can only say that it and nature appear together as com- 
ponents of the foundational knowledge, the all-embracing unity. 

In sum, then, nature and self are ‘‘ Lebensmomente,’’ but nothing 
in themselves. Individuality is not of the essence of being. Knowl- 
edge and reality are identical. ‘‘Wissen, Gewusstes, Sein dessen 
was gewusst ist, ist ein und dasselbe.’’ ‘‘ Alles was ist, kann nur 
Gewusstes sein, and nur Gewusstes ist.’’ 

This volume is the continuation of an earlier work entitled, Zs 
Any Science Possible?, and Meurer intimates that other volumes are 
to follow. For he concludes with the frank statement that in its 
present form the doctrine remains unsatisfying: it gives no solution 
to some great problems, among which he specifies, ‘‘ Just what is the 
World-Thought, the World-Knowledge which carries the proposition 
of ultimateness?’’; and, ‘‘How am I to be comprehended?’’ (‘‘ Wie 
bin ich aufzufassen?’’). One reader will confess that he finds these 
questions of nearly equal difficulty. 

A story Meurer tells of Brentano is worth repeating. As a de- 
vout Catholic and candidate for the priesthood Brentano felt for a 
considerable time that it was improper for him to think critically 
about any point already settled in the dogma of the Church, yet he 
could not avoid being disturbed by some quite apparent conflicts 
between dogma and rationality. When a Council was summoned to 
the Vatican to formulate the authentic doctrine on the infallibility 
of the pope it occurred to Brentano that this was his opportunity : he 
was morally free to examine a question still technically undecided. 
The result of his study was an assured conclusion against papal in- 
fallibility. The Council met, deliberated, and decided for the doc- 
trine as it now stands. So Brentano felt free to extend his examina- 
tion to the rest of the established teachings too; and the upshot was 
_ without hostility, he was obliged to separate himself from the 

urch. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HIGHER CRITICS 


In Paris, April nineteenth to twenty-second, there assembled at 
the College of France well over two hundred scholars from all parts 
of Europe to do honor to Alfred Loisy on the occasion of his seven- 
tieth birthday and his completion of forty-five years of teaching, 
as well as to discuss each other’s contributions to the history of 
Christianity. It. was the first time since the war that these repre- 
sentatives of various nationalities had assembled in a congress, and 
the spirit of cordiality which prevailed was impressive, and came 
apparently as a surprise to most of the members themselves. Alfred 
Loisy is undoubtedly an international hero, a man persecuting and 
being persecuted by an international church, a figure powerful 
enough to make even protestants forget their national differences. 
M. Guignebert of the Faculté des lettres greeted his colleague as a 
living symbol of the critical spirit of research and of the dignity 
of scientific thought. ‘‘For you,’’ he said, ‘‘the pursuit of truth is 
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not a profession but a vital need.’’ M. Loisy in turn made a sincere 
plea for universal peace. ‘‘Science and truth,’’ he said, ‘‘know no 
frontiers. Scholars should therefore be the first to seek to or. 
ganize world peace.’’ Even the intellectual battle, the war on Cath- 
olic orthodoxy, which was naturally one of the dominant notes of 
the Congress, was fought not so much in the spirit of militant protest- 
anism which characterized the ‘‘higher criticism’’ of a generation 
ago, but in the almost too peaceful patience of digging around in 
the intricacies of historical research. The Congress gave abundant 
evidence of the fact that science is exciting in the pursuit of it, but 
surprisingly prosaic in its findings. It is the life of the mind which 
is dramatic, and not the structure of the facts it discovers. Philos- 
ophy and religion, ever guilty of confusing the two, are therefore 
continually in need of higher crities. 

I make no attempt here to rehearse the contents of the papers read, 
nor to risk an estimate of their value. But certainly among the 
most interesting were the following: M. Loisy’s paper on the origins 
of the Lord’s Supper; M. Zielinski’s philosophizing on the moralities 
of antiquity, (the Homeric ‘‘physical’’ morality, the Socratic ‘‘in- 
tellectualistic morality, and the Christian ‘‘voluntaristic’’ morality), 
and his pious hope that there would be no more; Professor Eisler’s 
discussion of the new light thrown on the careers of John the Bap- 
tist and Jesus by the recently discovered manuscript of Joseph 
the Slav; Professor Pettazoni’s account of Buddhist rites of confes- 
sion of sin and their bearing on Christian practices; and M. Picard’s 
attempt to clear up the Elusynian Mysteries, which Christian au- 
thors had succeeded in mystifying still more. I might continue and 
mention the other forty-three papers read, but these may suffice to 
give the reader an idea of the scope of the Congress. 

The proceedings and the papers (in full or in abstract) will be 
published shortly. Communications may be addressed to the Sec- 
retary, Mile. Marguerite Brunot, 41 rue Gay-Lussac, Paris. 

H. W. 8. 
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